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I have told you of the Spaniard who always put 
on his spectacles when about to eat cherries, that 
they might look bigger and more tempting. In like 
manner I make the most of my enjoyments ; and 
though I do not cast my eyes away from my troubles, 
I pack them in as little compass as I can for my- 


Wit il self, and never let them annoy others. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 
BY HELEN FAIRCHILD. 


HE hands of the schoolroom clock pointed to 

twenty minutes of nine, as the three friends 

gathered in a confidential group about Nelva 
Reed’s desk noted with a sigh of satisfaction. The 
afore-mentioned young lady had drawn them thither 
on the plea of a mighty secret which she was about 
to divulge. 

“Well, what is it, Nelva?” exclaimed Ethel 
Perkins, impatiently. ‘‘Do tell us at once.” 

“Tt is about that Louise Palmer,” responded 
Nelva. “I always did think she was the queerest 
girl, although I sometimes liked her; but now I 
never. will again, for she is not only queer, but 
dishonorable.” 

“Louise Palmer!” cried Floy Harper. “ Why, 
Nelya, I have always admired her. She writes lovely 
essays; one would think they were out of some big 
book.” 

“That is just where she gets them, Floy Harper, 
—out of some big book!” 

Ethel and Floy could only look at each other in 
amazement while Nelva continued: “ You know our 
exercises next Friday—wasn’t that Miss Burton 
just lovely to say that she wanted to give prizes for 
good poems! Well, Louise Palmer has written one 
for the occasion. She showed it to me last night, to 
see if I thought it would do, she said; and, girls, as 
sure as my name is Nelva Reed I have read that 
poem somewhere before. I say it is too bad; for 
there is Marion Ainsworth, who writes such pretty 
little things, and wants to win the prize dreadfully. 
She is very poor, —has to scrimp and pinch every 
way to get an education, —and five dollars would be 
quite a help to her. Louise Palmer is not poor, and 
does not need the money; and for her to try to get 
it in that dishonorable way —” 

THE YOUNG ARTIST. “T know that she isn’t poor,” interrupted Floy, 
gently, “ but mamma was telling me about her one 
day. She said that Louise and her brother, who is 


Wipe 


MY TWIN. an invalid, live with their aunt, because she is the 

only relative they have in the world. Their aunt 

I pip not know that I had him, — And he wears big holes in the elbows means to treat them kindly, but she is hard to please, 

My twin that is just like me, — Like me when I’m out at play. and won’t let Louise and her brother do hardly any- 

Till I peeped one day in the mirror, I’ve often wished T could catch him, — thing. Mamma said it was a hard life for a young 

And then I happened to see. A brother is jolly, you see, — girl, and I thought perhaps that was the reason 
He’s always dressed as I am, But though I have called him, and called him, Lonise was so queer.” 

With aprons for every day, He never will answer me. “That does not excuse her for copying her poem,” 

Acnes Lewis Mirone... persisted Nelva; “and I think that to uphold the 
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honor of our school we should not allow it to be 
done.” 

“Well, I agree with you, Nelva,” said Ethel. 
“( girls, I have the finest plan! Which of you has 
a reading for Friday 4” 

“T haye,” said Nelva. 

“And I,” added Floy. 

“Then we must find the original of that poem, 
and manage to get one of you on the programme 
immediately after Louise Palmer, when, behold! the 
audience will hear the same thing recited again.” 

“Wthel, the very thing! It is grand! But we 
must find the poem first; and I could n’t read it, be- 
cause Louise showed it to me, and would know why 
I did it, although any one else has a right to read a 
good piece if she finds it, and is not supposed to know 
that some one has copied it.” 

“Ploy must read it then,” from Ethel. 

“No, no, girls, I never could,” said Floy. 

“Of course not, Ethel. We couldn’t trust Floy. 
She would be frightened to death, and be giggling or 
erying all the time,” langhed Nelva, who was some- 
what vexed at Floy’s charitable spirit. ‘ Besidus, I 
am too intimate with you girls for Louise not.to sus- 
pect. We will get Daisy Williams to help us. She 
is not afraid to do anything, and cannot. bear Louise 
Palmer. There goes the bell! At recess we will go 
into the library, look for the poem, and tell Daisy.” 

The girls took their seats just as the tardy bell 
rang; and I regret that, as historian of this little 
tale, it is my duty to mention some unflattering 
marks that appeared against their names in Professor 
Duncan’s recitation-book that morning. 

At the appointed hour Nelva and Ethel met in the 
library, and the former inquired where Floy was. 

“She would n’t come,” Ethel replied. “I am 
more than half inclined to believe that she is queer 
herself.” 

The two looked for some minutes, but finally 
despaired. 

“Tt is certainly not in those old histories, and they 
are the only books we have n’t looked in. What is 
this paper, I wonder. Can this possibly be it, Nelva, 
—this poem?” 

“Yes, there it is, word for word,” replied her 
“Tf she did not copy it, 
The piece 

You go 


friend, scanning the verses. 
she will have a clear conscience, anyway. 
is by Laura Laird. Now, where is Daisy 4 
and bring her in, Ethel.” 

“Tt is too lovely for anything,” exclaimed Daisy, 
when she had heard the plan. “I know just how 
Louise Palmer will read that, and I am longing to 
set her off Ill keep my face as calm as a June 
morning, — that is, as calm as I can and have it like 
hers. Girls, don’t you dare to smile at me. If Floy 
Harper has the hysterics, Il] never speak to her 
again.” 


” 


At last the great day came. The judges, who 
were Professor Duncan and two other learned men 
of the town, took their seats, and the exercises began. 
A round of applause followed Marion Aiusworth’s 
poem; and then the president announced a poem by 
Louise Palmer. Floy Harper clutched her handker- 
chief up to her face and trembled, and Ethel Perkins 
twitched nervously in her seat, but Nelva and Daisy 
sat like Turveydrop models of deportment. The 
guests listened eagerly and admiringly while Louise 
read, and the judges exchanged glances. 

“We will conclude our exercises with a reading 
by Daisy Williams,” announced the president, when 
Louise had finished; and Daisy walked serenely up 
to the platform, made a Palmeresque bow, and pro- 
ceeded in exact imitation of Louise, but with a face 
wholly wrapped up in her reading, and not heeding 
in the least the agitation in the audience. The faces 
of the latter were a study. On some were depicted 
astonishment, on some indignation, and on others 
amusement. The girls glanced furtively at Louise, 
and thought her crimsoned face betokened shame, 
but it was a very different emotion. 


The judges retired for a few moments, but shortly 
returned. Professor Duncan came forward, and said : 
“You are all aware that through the kindness of 
Miss Burton a prize of five dollars is to be awarded 
this afternoon to the pupil in the high school who 
delivered the finest poem in point of composition and 
originality,” —laying a deep stress on the last word, 
“T congratulate Miss Marion Ainsworth on her good 
fortune in winning the prize.” 

When school was dismissed, Louise started to pass 
out with the other pupils, but Professor Duncan 
motioned her back. 

“Tt is very strange, Miss Palmer,” he said, “that 
two poems should have been read this afternoon so 
very similar in every respect, —one from an old, not 
very widely circulated magazine, the other as being 
original with you.” 

“Mr. Duncan,” — Louise’s voice was calm and 
low, — “I wrote that poem six months ago, and sent 
it to a publication, where it was accepted and printed 
under the name of ‘Laura Laird. You may prove 
its originality by asking the editor of the magazine 
to which it was sent; and I have several copies at 
home that I have changed and revised.” Louise’s 
cheek flushed with honest indignation, wounded feel- 
ing, and a deeper sorrow as she thought that on his 
couch of pain poor suffering ‘Tommy was picturing 
the triumph of his sister, and eagerly waiting the 
news of her success. 

Professor Duncan was more bewildered than ever. 
“Indeed, I most sincerely hope and believe that that 
is the truth of the case,” he said. ‘ 1 will investigate 
the matter; and if I find it so, will see that the mis- 
take is righted.” 

The next Monday morning, before the pupils took 
their books, the professor explained the affair, told 
how he had found Louise’s statements to be true, and 
ended by saying, “This alters the decision of the 
judges, They will not withdraw the prize from Miss 
Ainsworth, as hers was an unusually well-prepared 
poem, but will give a special prize of five dollars to 
Louise Palmer.” 

At recess three girls with crimson faces sought ont 
Louise Palmer, and “made up,” as girls always do; 
and after that, whenever Nelva Reed, Daisy Williams, 
or Ethel Perkins wanted to play a practical joke, she 
first consulted Floy Harper. 


A SPRING MEETING. 


Hutzo, Bob Wren! 

Are you back again ? 

Glad to see you so well and so merry ; 
Fear we ’re here rather early this year ! 
Dear, but I wish I’d a bite of a cherry : 
Just ripe in the South; 

Melt in your mouth. 

Were n’t you sorry to leaye the sunny 
Land of bloom, and of bees and honey ? 


By and by here ’t will be bright and jolly, 
With bud and blossom; but somehow now 
The atmosphere seems melancholy, 

For there ’s not a leaf on a single bough, 
And the wind, oh, how it makes you shiver, 
And long for the balmy air that blows, 

The reeds that quiver 

Above some river, 

That warm in Floridian sunlight flows! 


Haye you any new songs to sing this season ? 

And do you know where you are going to stop ? 

We’ve taken rooms in the very top 

Of “The Maple,” — prices quite within reason. 

You’ve a flat near by that you ’ve leased till fall ? 

How nice! ‘Then surely you'll come and eall. 
Nature in Verse. 


The creation of a thousand forests is in one 


acorn. EMERSON. 


THE PINE AND THE FLAX. 
[Adapted from Segerstedt’s Norse Folk Tales.] 


UST where the forest ended grew a pine-tree, 
taller and more beautiful than all the others in 
the forest. It had room there to send out its 

beautiful branches; and it grew straight and tall, so 
that one could see it from far away. 5 

At the foot of the pine-tree the grain-fields began. 
Here the farmer sowed flax; and almost under the 
shadow of the great pine there came up a slender, 
green plant. ‘The pine was very fond of it. Often 
they talked together, and promised that they would 
always be friends. 

“How foolish you are!” said the other trees to 
the pine. “The flax is such a weak, tiny thing. 
Why do you not choose a friend like yourself?” 
But the pine was loyal to the flax. 

“You must be very silly,” said the rnde weeds to 
the flax, “to think that your friendship is worth 
anything to the pine-tree. You are not very wise 
or very strong, and some day you may be sorry that 
you did not listen to us.” 

“T shall trust the pine-tree,” said the flax. 

Now the day came when the flax was pulled up 
and made into linen cloth. Men came, too, and cut 
down the pine-tree, and dragged it away. 

“That was a fine friendship!” said the weeds and 


the trees. “Now they will never see each other 
again.” But the pine-tree and the flax did not 
forget. 


In the city, by the sea, lay a great ship. The 
pine-tree was one of the masts, and at its top there 
waved a flag. The mast was proud of its place; 
but the ship could not stir yet. Then there came a 
great white cloth; that was the sail. It clung to the 
mast, and spread itself out like a great wing. Into 
its soft curves the wind crept, and now the ship was 
eager to be off. 

The sail was made of the linen from the little flax- 
plant; and the two faithful friends clasped hands 
gladly. Out over the dancing blue waves they went, 
into the new life beyond. 

“Who would have believed it?” said the forest 
trees and the weeds, when the wind whispered it to 
them. But the pine-tree and the flax had believed 
it; for they believed in each other. - 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. X. 
BY A. E. HOWARD. 


E must finish quickly our walks about Jeru- 
salem. ‘To-day we go outside its walls. Let 
us start from Jaffa Gate, and visit the Val- 

ley of Gihon. ‘This was the scene of the coronation 
of Solomon. We are approaching the Lower Pool 
of Gihon. See its great size!—one hundred and 
seventy yards long, seventy yards wide, and nearly 
forty feet deep. 
dens in the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, 
this pool irrigated them 

Entering now the Valley of Hinnom, we are on 
the spot where once children were sa¢rificed to 
Moloch, until Josiah put a stop to the practice, and 
turned the place into a charnel-house, so that now 
the Jews call it Gehenna. Our guide points out the 
spot near us as Aceldama. What a barren, desolate 
place! You remember the field that was bought 
with the money which Judas returned in his remorse, 
at his treachery toward Jesus? This is supposed to 
be the spot. Here and there you can see tombs, 
hewn out of the rocks, and some have decorated 
entrances and inscriptions. The hill near by is the 
Hill of Evil Counsel, where it is said the plot was 
laid to put Christ to death. 


Now we have reached the Pool of Siloam, where 


In the days when there were gar-_ 
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we are told Christ directed the blind man to bathe 
his eyes. Near by is the ‘Tower of Siloam, of which 
we read in Luke, chapter xiii. The village is a 
miserable collection of Arab huts, some being old 
sepulchres, and the pool is crumbling and: broken. 
To the left is the Fountain of the Virgin, and a 
tunnel runs from the Pool of Siloam to this. This 
tunnel has been explored under great difficulty, for 
in some places the only passage through it was on 
the hands and knees, while sometimes the water 
would flow in to quite a depth. Writing was dis- 
covered, in the year 1880, on one of the rocks. It 
took three or four hours of sitting, in a cramped 
position in the water, to decipher it; and it is thought 
to be the oldest writing on stone that the explorers 
possess. In crawling through the passage they also 
found three curiously constructed lamps, and some 
bits of charcoal, as well as a dish and a jar, so that 
at some time this must have been a place of refuge. 
We should feel, as we look on these excavations, 
not only admiration, but gratitude for the men who, 
in the face of danger and difficulty, are finding out 
so much about the ancient world that will interest 
people. ; 

Before going to Mount Olivet, we will turn to the 
right and visit Bethany. The name Bethany means, 
house of dates, because formerly many date-palms 
grew here; but we shall find none now. Notice, as 
we approach, how beautifully it lies on the eastern 
slope of the hill, while in the distance we ean see the 
green line of the Jordan and the waters of the Dead 
Sea. Vines, figs, and olives are abundant, and there 
are many cornfields. The people seem very poor, do 
they not? ‘Their houses are only hovels; but small 
and poor as it is, it has an interest for us, for here 
Jesus would often come to the house of Martha, 
Mary, and Lazarus, and find the rest and quiet he 
so much needed. Let us impress on our minds this 
scene, that so vividly brings to mind the story of the 
affection between these friends. Here is the tradi- 
tional house, for nothing shown us here is historic 
fact. Here also is the tomb of Lazarus, partly cut 
out of rock, partly masonry. 

There are other places having some story attached 
to them, but they are unimportant and unauthentic. 
We are more interested in remembering that in this 
town Jesus spent the night before his entry into 
Jerusalem; here he returned at night, and the next 
day visited the Temple, driving out those who made 
it a place of trade; again returning to Bethany for 
rest and sleep; and on Tuesday warned the people 
of the destruction of their beautiful Temple, uttering 
those passionate words of sorrow recorded in Mat- 
thew xxiii. 37. 

We will leave the town, now, and ascend Mount 
Olivet, taking the road by which David ascended 
when fleeing from his rebel son Absalom. Do you 
recollect the pathetic words? “And David went 
up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he 
went, and had his head covered, and he went bare- 
foot.” 

“Jesus went over the Brook Kedron with his 
disciples, where there was a garden, into which he 
entered.” So we read in the Gospel account; let 
us follow his steps to the spot shown as the Garden 
of Gethsemane. Some of you exclaim, how mod- 
ern it is, with its flower-beds and borders neatly 
kept! 

Yes, I think we could easier imagine this to be 
the spot where Christ sought quiet, and prayed for 
strength to endure the coming trial, had it been 
left mowe to nature. Perhaps you saw, on entering, 
a large rock; this is said to be the place where Judas 
betrayed his master with a kiss, and where the three 
disciples slept. 

There is a place outside the garden, near the wall, 
where a lamp is kept ever burning; for there, it is 
asserted, Christ went to pray. If you wish, you can 
purchase a few flowers that have grown here, as 
souvenirs of the place. 

(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF SPRING. 


ALL winter long, when blasts blew cold, 
Old Mother Earth had worn 

A cloak so soft and white ’t was fit 
A princess to adorn. 


“TL was made of erystal snowflakes fine, 
And fringed with sparkling ice, 

And dear old Earth kept warm as toast, 
Wrapped in this robe so nice. 


But one fine day March Wind, that knave 
Whom everybody dreads, 

Laid hold of Earth with ruthless grasp 
And tore her robe to shreds. 


Then, laughing loud, he rushed away, 
On further mischief bent; 

But poor old Earth, left shivering there, 
To bitterest grief gave vent. 


Both Sun and Clouds felt sorry then 
To see old Earth so sad, 

And planned to do their very best 
To make her once more glad. 


So Sun threw down his golden beams, 
And Clouds their silver rain, 

And bought a robe of rarest green 
To clothe old Earth again. 


And when Earth saw how fair she looked 
Once she’d this robe assumed, 
A soft pink flush crept o’er her cheek, 
And thus Arbutus bloomed. 
Carotine MiscuKa. 


lor very Other Sunday. 
BESSIE’S ADVENTURE. 
BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


T was Bessie’s seventh birthday; and Aunt 
Madge, who lived just across the street from 
her little niece, had planned a birthday-party 

for her from three to five. And what amounted to 
much more in Bessie’s thoughts was the idea that, 
after the party was over, she was going to stay all 
night with Aunt Madge, and go to sleep in her 
pretty room. Bessie had had a number of birthday- 
parties in the course of her short life; but never 
before had she ventured from mamma’s side for a 
single night, even with Aunt Madge. What a lovely 
time she would have! And to go all alone, and take 
eare of herself, too! At least, this is what Bessie 
was thinking when she ran across the street at fif- 
teen minutes before three that afternoon, to be ready 
to receive the little company that had been invited. 
It was summer time, and she wore a white frock and 
white sash; but what she was thinking most about 
was the little white bundle tucked under her arm 
which should take the place of the white frock when 
bedtime came. 

All the little girls seemed to enjoy the party; but 
somehow, as time wore on, Bessie did not have so 
good a time as usual. She kept thinking of the 
night time, and wondered if mamma and Baby Ruth 
would miss her. 

“Must I go to bed at seven to-night ¢” she asked, 
as Aunt Madge finished reading a story to her, after 
the little girls had all gone home. 

Tt was nearly six when the last one of the party 
had bade Bessie good-night, and now it was nearing 
her bedtime. 

“Aren’t you tired, little one, after all that after- 
noon of play?” asked Aunt Madge. But Bessie 
stoutly affirmed she was not, and pleaded to sit up a 
little later than her usual hour. 

“ Aunt Madge,” she went on saying, “fore I go to 
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bed I’ll just go home and kiss mamma ’n papa 
goodnight. ’N I forgot Baby Ruth this arft’oon, 
too.” 

“Oh, they won't expect to see their little girl 
again to-night,” answered Aunt Madge, kindly. 
“You can give them all an extra kiss to-morrow.” 
Bessie’s face fell, but she was silent. 

Soon after, she found herself cuddled down in 
Aunt Madge’s pretty white bed. Aunt Madge sat 
beside her a few moments, but presently, noticing the 
closed lids, she slipped downstairs. But as soon as 
she had left the room, Bessie’s eyes opened wide, 
and two or three tears were trickling down her 
cheeks. 

In about ten minutes Aunt Madge came back 
again. Everything seemed quiet as before. So she 
turned off the gas, and only the dim light in the hall 
remained. Again the eyes opened wide, and this 
time were filled with tears. Thoughts of mamma 
and the little bed at home shut out every other. 
Bessie looked at the small pile of clothes in the chair 
beside her. Then she raised herself in bed, and 
caught a glimpse of a light across the street. Did 
she really dare? It must be very late, she reasoned 
to herself. Where was her dress? Aunt Madge 
must have taken it away somewhere. Never mind. 
She would just slip on her shoes and stockings, and 
then — 

When Aunt Madge went up to bed, and turned on 
the gas, that night, there was no Bessie to be found, 
and the bedclothes had been hastily thrown aside. 
Aunt Madge, in great alarm, hurriedly ran over to 
Bessie’s mamma. 

“Why, Sister Abby!” she cried, as she rushed 
into the house and met mamma going through the 
hall, “ what can have become of Bessie? I left her 
about half-past seven, asleep in my own bed, and 
now there is not a sign of her.” The pink glow in 
mamma’s cheeks faded. 

“Have you looked into the other chambers, and 
all through the house?” she asked. Aunt Madge 
faintly said she had not. 

“Wait a minute,” said mamma, “and I’ll go over 
with you. I must go up and tell Bridget to have a 
care of Ruth while I’m gone.” And she flew up- 
stairs two steps at a time. 

As she passed Bessie’s room on her way, she gave 
a hurried glance at the child’s bed, and then stopped, 
breathless, for a moment. 

“Come, Aunt Madge, come quickly and see!” she 
eried. And what was their delight to find no less 
a personage than Miss Bessie herself cuddled down 
in her own wee bed, with a smile on her face. 


THE FROG. 


How do you do, children ? 

Spring has come back, and so have I. 

Do you know where I have been ? 

I do not like the cold winter. 

Tam not a very good traveller. 

I must get away from the cold some way. 

I just creep into my bed and sleep all winter. 

I stay there snug and warm all through the cold 
days. 

The flies are all gone ; so I could find nothing to eat, 
if I came out. 

I am sure to know when to get out of bed. 

The warm sun wakens me at the right time. 

I crawl out of bed very early. 

I sing to tell you how glad I am to feel the warm 
days. 

Did you ever hear me sing ? 

The Young People’s Journal. 


What would aman do if he were compelled to 
live always in the sultry heat of society, and could 
never better himself in cool solitude 2 

HAWTHORNE, 
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WHAT WE ARE EXPECTING. 


THE ROBIN. 


Here I am back again. 

Are you not glad to see me ? 

Are you not glad the winter is over ? 

I have been off on a long journey. 

My sparrow friends say you have had ice and snow 
here. 

They say the cold winds have blown. 

Tam glad I went away. 


I have been to the sunny South. 


There we have had birds and flowers and warm days. 


How glad I am that I am a good traveller. 


I should not like to hide in the mud all winter, as Mr. 


Frog does. 
I should not like to stay in a house, as people do. 
The bright world outdoors suits me best. 


The Young People’s Journal. 


The scenes of childhood are the memories 
of future years. J. O. CHoutrs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PUSSY IN SEARCH OF A HOME. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


Kicxerp and cuffed and beaten, 
Driven from gate to gate, 

A poor little puss that’s a pilgrim 
Has n’t a happy fate. 


Meouw! meouw! good people, 
Won’t some one take me in ? 

I’) be so cute and cunning, 
Your love I’ll surely win. 


Meouw! meouw! I’m hungry ; 
I’ve not had a thing to eat 

Since they took me from my mother, 
And drove me into the street. 


Up and down the alley 
I’ve tramped the live-long day ; 
Won’t some kind heart have pity 
And tell me I can stay ? 


Meouw! meouw! ere winter 
IT want to find a home; 

I'll freeze to death, I’m certain, 
If I’m compelled to roam. 


Meouw! meouw! good people, 
My deep distress relieve, 

And for your friendly kindness 
A pussy’s thanks receive. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE WONDER- 
FUL APPLES. 


In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY EDITH CALLENDER. 


T last Fritz managed to make himself 
heard. “I’ll save him,” hesaid. “ Her- 
mann, you hold your cap, and I’ll climb 

up the post.” So Fritz climbed up the post, 
and held on tightly with one arm while he 
reached out with the other and untwisted the 
string from little Phcebe’s toe. Down fell 
the birdling into Hermann’s cap, while Mother 

Phebe still shrieked with distress. But Her- 

mann did not mind her; he stood on tiptoe 

and held up the cap to Fritz, who took little 

Pheebe out and put him carefully in the nest 

again. Then he slid down the post. 

Father and Mother Phoebe looked their 
darling over, and found him uninjured. Then 
their gratitude knew no bounds. 

“Dear boys, dear boys,” said Father Phoebe, 
in his sweet, pensive way, “what can I do to 
help you?” And Mother Phoebe, looking over 
the edge of the nest, said softly, “Dear boys! 
How their mother must love them!” 

All this made the twins really homesick, 
The tears came into little Hermann’s blue eyes, 
as he said, “ Our father is very ill.” 

“Yes,” added Fritz, “and we want to find old 
Father Crow, for Mr. Kerchug says he will tell us 
where the wonderful apples grow that will cure all 
diseases.” 

“Dear me!” said little Father Phoebe, “I will 
take you to him now. He lives on the tallest pine in 
the forest, and presides over the spring and autumn 
councils of the crows.” 

Bidding good-by to Mother Phebe, the twins 
started again, and, cheered by their companion’s 
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gentle songs, they soon reached the 
ragged old pine where Father Crow 
lived in solitary state. 

They found him walking up and 
down a dead branch, and looking rather 
forlorn. One of his wings seemed to 
be broken, he had lost an eye, and his 
coat was rusty with age. When the 
Phoebe inquired for his health he an- 
swered in & hoarse croak : — 

“Oh, well enough, if it weren’t for 
these hard times. Pretty poor picking 
in the forest nowadays, and I am too 
old and infirm this summer to go out 
of it. Acorns and weevils!” he croaked 
scornfully, “I’d like a little delicacy 
now and then.” 

Fritz and Hermann felt sorry for the 
poor old crow. Both thrust their hands 
into their pockets, and found two big 
pieces of cheese which they had been 
saving for supper. They laid them on 
a mossy stump at the foot of the pine, 
and invited old Father Crow to help 
himself. 

Father Crow’s eye glistened with 
pleasure as he flapped down from his 
perch and planted one claw firmly on 
the cheese. Then he looked keenly at 
the twins. “Is there anything I can 
do for you, my little men ? ” he croaked. 

The twins told him their story, and 
repeated old Kerchug’s exact words. 
Father Crow meditated with his eyes 
shut; then he looked the boys all over 
again, still keeping one foot firmly 
planted on the cheese, and teetering up 
and down on the other. 

“Hum, ha,” he said, “I’d go with 
you if I could, but that’s impossible. 
But [ll tell you what I'll do. Mother 
Bear has a snug little home in the 


cao 


WOMAN OF NAZARETH. 


by the door of the caye, while they slept 
sweetly on a bed of leaves within. 
When morning came she set before 
them a comb of yellow honey, and 
then she led them to the tree where 
the wonderful apples grew. 

There it stood in the midst of a little 
glade in the forest; and though it was 
long before the season for such fruit, 
two beautiful apples hung on its lowest 
branch, ‘They looked like balls of pol- 
ished ivory, except that one cheek was 
tinged with a rosy blush. 

“Pick them,” said the bear. “One 
is for the father, and one for the good 
mother who has taught thee so wisely. 
A little bird came to me this morning 
and whispered in my ear. He told me 
how kind you were to the poor little 
evets; how respectful to old Kerchug ; 
how patient you were with the oriole; 
and how helpful to the phcebes, — how 
you gave your supper to the poor old 
Father Crow, and treated the saucy 
coon politely. Best of all, you trusted 
Mother Bear. So here are the won- 
derful apples. Follow the stream down 
the mountain-side, and you will be 
home at noontime.” 

So home went Fritz and Hermann, 
each holding in his hand one of the 
wonderful apples that will cure all 
diseases. 

THE END. 


They that stand high have many 


blasts to shake them. SWAKESPEARE. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


ledges on the mountain-side, just be- 
yond the chestnuts there. You may give her my 
compliments, and tell her that old Father Crow 
wishes her to show you where the apples grow.” 

Old Father Crow looked at his cheese so longingly 
that Fritz pulled Hermann’s hand, and away they 
went, calling back their thanks. 

It grew more rough and rocky as they walked 
through the woods, and finally they sat down to rest. 
A sly little cough broke the silence above them, and, 
looking up, they saw a raccoon, with his sharp nose 
and bushy tail, sitting up in the crotch of a tree. 

He seemed to be laughing at them. “ Halloo, little 
innocents,” he said. “ Where are you going?” 

“To see Mother Bear,” they replied. The coon 
laughed so hard that he fell out of the tree, and 
rolled over and oyer in a little round ball, his tail 
between his legs. This tickled his nose. so that he 
had to sit wp and sneeze. 

“Oh, ho! Te, he!” he tittered. “Going to see 
Mother Bear! Give her Cousin Coonie’s compli- 
ments, and tell her not to give you too warm a 
welcome.” 

The boys did not quite like being laughed at, but 
they had always been told not to pay any attention 
to rudeness ; so Fritz got up, and, pulling Hermann’s 
hand again, he said politely, “Well give your 
message, Mr. Coon.” 

And the tired little fellows trudged away, looking 
back once to see Mr. Coon still doubled up in fits of 
laughter. ; 

When they reached the ledges it was so dark that 
they decided to wait till morning before they search- 
ed for Mother Bear’s home. So they made a cosey 
little nest in the pine needles, and lay down to sleep 
with their arms twined lovingly about each other. 
Soon the broad yellow moon rose over the mountain- 
top, and looked down at the sleeping brothers. 


Mother Bear, trotting along in the moonlight, paused 
at their resting-place, and sniffed. 

Little Hermann, who never slept so soundly as 
Fritz, sat up, and rubbed his eyes. 

“My gracious!” said Mother Bear, sitting up on 
her haunches in astonishment, “what a funny little 
manikin !” 

By this time Hermann had rubbed his eyes open, 
and seen Mother Bear. He started up, and rushed 
toward her. “O Mother Bear!” he exclaimed, “is it 
you? I’m so glad we’ve found you.” 

Mother Bear took him gently in her arms. “ How 
easily I could crunch his little bones!” she thought 
to herself. 

Neyer in his life had litthke Hermann known any- 
thing but love and tenderness, and he thought 
Mother Bear was a dear, affectionate old creature ; 
so he laughed for joy and said, “IIug me tighter, 
Mother Bear, I’m so tired.” 

So Mother Bear hugged him tighter, but not too 
tight, and just at that moment Fritz awoke. She 
almost lost her balance from surprise when another 
little manikin rose from the ground, exclaiming, “Is 
that you, Mother Bear? TI have a message for you 
from Father Crow, and your Cousin Coonie.” 

“Well, I declare,” said Mother Bear. ‘Tell me 
what it is.” 

“Father Crow sends his compliments,” said Fritz, 
“and wishes you to show us where the wonderful 
apple grows that will cure all diseases.” 

“Ah, indeed!’ said Mother Bear, “ and what 
message did Cousin Coonie send +” 

“His compliments,” replied Fritz, “and he hoped 
you would n’t give us too warm a welcome.” 

“Ugh,” growled Mother Bear, “Cousin Coonie 
would better mind his own affairs.” 

Then she took them home, and watched all night 


A swaLtow in the spring 
Came to our barn, and underneath the eaves 
Began to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 

With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought ; 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built the nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 

And toiled again, — and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 

Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is there, O man! 
Has hope been smitten in its early dawn ¢ 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan ¢ 
Have faith, and struggle on! 
ANDROs. 


You need not tell all the truth, unless to those who 
have a right to know it all. But let all you tell be 
truth. Horace Mann. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


“\UCH a queer little house as she lived in, —a little 
brown house! It had no windows or doors, but 


there were cracks between the shingles. ‘This 
queer house was made of last year’s leaves. It was a 


snug, warm little house, and the cracks let the sun- 
shine in. 

Winter had spread a thick, white blanket over the 
house the first of the year, but it was gone now. 
Little Bo-Peep’s mother had told her that wonderful 
things would take place when winter had folded up 
the white blankets and let the sunshine in. 

Little Bo-Peep was very happy. She played with 
the little Beams, the Sun’s children, every pleasant 
day. When the Sunbeams did not come, the little 
Drops, the Rain’s children, were her playfellows. 
She hardly knew which she liked-the best. 

One day little Bo-Peep’s mother said to her, “ Would 
you not like to look out and see where the little 
Beams and Drops come from ?” 

How eager little Bo-Peep was to look out! The 
wonderful things had begun. Her mother dressed 
her in her best pink frock. 

“Shall T see the sweet music I hear every day ?” 
she asked. 

“You will see it,” answered her mother. Then 
she opened a window, which was only a crack made 
wider, and Bo-Peep looked out. 

Ah, what a great wide beautiful world! Bo-Peep 
sighed and sighed for happiness. The little Beams 
and Drops hastened down the moment they espied 
her. ‘They were so glad to see her out. 

The little playmates played hide-and-seek all day ; 
and when Bo-Peep had bid them good night, she said 
to her mother, “I have found some new playmates 
to-day.” 

“Who are they?” asked her mother. 
think of any neighbors we have.” 

“Why, they are the beautiful flowers that fly about 
and make the sweet music,” said Bo-Peep. 

“Flowers ? Why, the singers are birds,” said the 
mother. 

The next day Bo-Peep heard a noise in the woods 
like a great many drops coming in a hurry and trying 
to see which would get there first. And there was 
a strange music, like the birds, and yet not all like 
it. ‘“ Whoever can it be 4” thought Bo-Peep, putting 
her head out of the window a little that she might 
be sure to see who came that way. 

They were creatures much larger than the birds, 
and they ran this way and that, calling little Bo-Peep 
and making such a din that they did not hear her 
answering, “ Here I am.” 

What a merry game they had! “ Arbutus, Arbu- 
!” they shouted, “where are you?” And again, 


“T cannot 


tus ! 
“We know you are here; the wood is full of your 
sweet breath.” 

By and by they were less boisterous. ‘They knelt 
down on the pine needles and brown leaves and 
watched carefully to catch a glimpse of Bo-Peep’s 
pink frock and bright face. Soon there was a shout ; 
Bo-Peep was caught. You children can tell the rest 
of the story. 
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LITTLE THREE-YEAR-OLD SUSIE. 
BY E. 0. K. 


NUSIE BULLARD was visiting her aunt; and 

S one day she complained that Uncle Kimball 
always asked the blessing at table himself. 

“We think that a good way,” said her aunt. 
“How would you like to have it?” 

“I'd like to ask one myself,” replied Susie, very 
decidedly. 

“You may do so, or return thanks,” answered her 
aunt, “just as you like.” 


“ But I don’t know what to say,” said Susie, 

“Well, to-morrow morning, when we are all seated 
at breakfast-table,” said the willing aunt, “you may 
fold your little hands, and say: ‘ Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee for the morning light; we thank thee for 
our daily food; we thank thee for the friends we 
love. Amen.’” 

“That ’s more’n I can remember,” said Susie; 
“but I can learn it.” 

“JT will teach it to you,” said the aunt. And Susie 
repeated it after her a few times, and then could say 
it alone. 

“Tt says ‘a men’ at the end, and I want women 
too,” said the child, after thinking it over awhile. 

Her aunt laughed so heartily that Susie was a 
little vexed, but finally listened to the explanation of 
what ‘amen’ meant; but she did not look so happy as 
before. There grew upon her face a sort of look of 
determination ; and she finally declared if her papa 
and mamma could not “be in it” she would not say 
it at all. 

The obliging aunt was equal to the emergency ; 
and next morning at the breakfast-table little Susie 
folded her pink hands together, and with bowed head, 
rolling her full brown eyes to her uncle’s face to see 
the effect it would have on him, said: “ Heavenly 
Father, we thank thee for morning light; we thank 
thee for our daily food; we thank thee for friends we 
love. Bless papa, bless mamma, and all those whom 
we love. Amen.” 

A few months after this, one Saturday night, 
Susie’s papa came home from Boston saying he was 
fearfully ill. He went directly to bed, and Susie had 
to go there for the good-night kiss, always so tenderly 
given. ‘Tuesday morning her mamma told her that 
she must make her Saturday-night candy last more 
than the week, for her darling papa would never 
bring her another box. 

“T don’t care,” said Susie; “he can send it by 
Mr. ,’ naming a neighbor who used to come 
out on the train with her papa. 

Her mamma explained, and she became doubtful, 
so went upstairs to ask her papa about it; but he was 
lying so still she only patted the sheet, and thought 
he did not want to be disturbed. 

Her mother’s tears, the mystery of not going into 
her papa’s room, the gathering of friends at the 
funeral were enough to perplex her. That her father 
had gone to heaven and would never take the train 
to Boston were the two settled things in her mind. 
She watched from the window the taking away of 
the casket that she knew held her papa, and knew it 
was hound for Chicago, Patting her mother’s cheek, 
she said cheerfully, “Of course grandma will be glad 
to see him.” 

“He will never come to us again, Susie, because 
he has died, and has gone to heaven.” 

By and by Susie learned that they were all going 
to Chicago, and that was why the carpets and furni- 
ture were being packed up. 

An older playmate across the way was looking 
out of the window, and Susie shouted, “ We are all 
going to heaven,— mamma, Marion, and I.” 

“What say?” called back the girl. 

“T’m going to heaven day after to-morrow,” 
shouted Susie. 

Her mother heard the last, and said, “Susie, J 
don’t like to hear you talk so.” 

“Tonly told her we were going to heaven. If we 
go to Chicago, sha’n’t we go to heaven, where papa 
is? Isn’t heaven in Chicago?” 

The mother folded the poor mistaken little girl to 
her bosom, realizing why she had been so cheerful 
and happy, and how little she took in the real fact 
that one who loved her as his own soul was no more 
on earth. A sad lesson for a little girl to learn; but 
the Heavenly Father, to whom she offered her little 
prayer, is always with us, 


The more we do, the more we can do; the more 


busy we are, the more leisure we have. Hazuirt. 


For Every Other Sunday. ; 


THE FAREWELL OF THE SPRING 
FLOWERS. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


Scene: A Sylvan court of Queen Flora. Throne of 


JSlowers in the centre. Enter Flora, 


FLORA. 
Flora am I, goddess of all the flowers ; 
And, now that Spring will soon give way to Summer, 
T fain would call the darlings of past hours, — 
The Spring’s own flowers, e’en to the latest comer, — 
And bid them speak and tell, each one, its name, 
And where its life is passed, and when it came. 
Closer to Mother Nature's heart, these flowers, 
Than any Others ; these her babies are, — 
The child-flowers of the year, —and never far 
From her warm bosom stray ; a few short hours 
They lift their dear heads for the world of men; 
And then they sleep in Nature’s heart again. 
But now, ere they have wandered quite away, — 
Leaving earth’s children sadder for the loss 
Of these child-flowers, their kindred, —I will force 
Each tender blossom soon this way to stray ; 
That I may know what each wee bud has done, 
Since first its eyes were raised to greet the sun. 


[Waves her flowery wand, and seats herself on throne.] 


(Soft music, growing gradually louder and merrier, until 
in runs Pussy- Willow.) 


PUSSY-WILLOW (bowing low to Flora). 
T am little Pussy-Willow! 
I seek the bleakest hill, Oh, 
When February blusters and March is on the way ; 
I don’t mind the wind’s bellow, 
I’m the bravest little fellow, 
And I keep warm in my hood of brown and coat of 
silver gray. 
FLORA. 

Well done, little man! 

Now sit still, if you can, 

And list to some other, 

Glad sister or brother. 


(Enter the Grasses, hand in hand; they drop on one 
knee before Flora, and say together :) 


THE GRASSES. 
Listen to us, dear goddess of flowers ; 
Listen, we pray, to this plea of ours. 
So many idle feet over us pass, 
But who ever thinks to admire the grass ? 
And yet, when the flowers still sleep in their beds, 
We clap on our jackets of green, prick our heads 
Up through the brown earth, and when come Spring’s 
warm hours, 
We have made a green home for the wakening 


flowers. 
FLORA. 


Rise, rise, littie grasses, 

And sorrow no more; 
Before the night passes 

T’ll roam the world o’er, 
And in the warm hearts 

Of the dear lads and lasses 
I will drop happy dreams 

Of the brave little grasses. 


(Soft music, and in steals Arbutus.) 


ARBUTUS. 

Lam Arbutus, brave but shy. 

The May-flower is my other name, 
But though I linger into May 

”T was April when I came. 
Pale, hid I neath the warm, dead leaves, 

Till the sun came to kiss me there; 
And then I blushed because he said 

I was so sweet and fair. 


FLORA. 
Brave flower! Spring’s early darling! 
Come rest here, ’gainst my knee, 
For while I speak your praises 
I fain your eyes would see. 
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How glad you made the hill-sides 
Some poet’s soul doth know; 

Thou wert the smile of Nature 
That shone through lingering snow 


(Enter Violet, softly — music.) 


VIOLET. 
Goddess Flora, don’t forget 
Your shy child the violet. 
When my blossoms first appear 
You the bluebird’s note may hear ; 
He and I were given our hue 
From the heaven’s arching blue ; 
So unto the springtime skies 
His sweet song, my fragrance, rise. 


FLORA. 
Come here, sweet child, Flora hath not forgotten 
The modest little bloom of heayen’s hue; 
The flower that children love and lovers cherish ; — 
The violet, shy and tender, sweet and true. 


(Merry music ; Cowslip rides in on a big frog.) 


COWSLIP. 
Come down in the marshy meadow 
If you want me, Master Cowslip! 
There we never know a shadow, 
Sweet the cowslip wine we sip; 
And when Father Sun has gone, 
Frogies sing their jolly song. 
[Freq croaks. 
FLORA (/aughs and shakes her head). 
Ah, my merry little fellow, 
Laughing in your jacket yellow, 
We'll forgive the cowslip wine, 
Tf youll scatter your sunshine — 
— Hark! who comes with such a gentle stir ? 
Ah, Nature’s dear, frail child, Houstonia. 


(Soft music.) 


HOUSTONIA. 
Nay, call me not by that great name, I pray, 
For “ Little Innocence ” the children call me; 
It is the sweetest name their lips can say, 
And Innocence I'll be, what e’er befall me. 
I love their cry of glee when I appear, 
I love to see their glad eyes bend above me; 
And though I die within their clasp so dear, 
I’m Little Innocence while children love me. 


FLORA. 
Sweet Innocence, ’tis said that you should die, 
In human hands, 
Grow stronger, little flower; spread Innocence 
Throughout the lands. 


(Enter Anemone.) 


° ANEMONE. 
I am the frail Anemone; 
When my star-like blooms you see, 
April has never passed to May. 
Spring’s clear skies shine warm above me, 
And the little children love me — 


So they say. 
FLORA. 


Come here beside your sister Innocence, 
Anemone — 

Dear fragile children, Mother Nature loves 
So tenderly ; 

And that is why the children love you so, 

For children love what Nature loves, you know. 


(A burst of merry music, and enter Dandelion.) 


DANDELION. 
Here comes a sturdy fellow. 
Iam Dandelion, yellow. 
Like a little sun I shine 
In the grasses, till old Time 
Steals my gold beams all too soon ; — 
Then I shine like the pale moon. 


FLORA. 
Well done, merry little man, 
Give us sunshine, — all you can. 


(Enter Columbine.) 


COLUMBINE. 


Who called me hither, goddess divine 4 
Iam the sweet wild columbine. 

The bees come often to beg my honey, 

My home is a crag that is warm and sunny ; 
And there with the butterflies I play, 

Or dance with the gentle breeze all day. 


FLORA. 


Sweet Columbine, the wild bee’s treasure, 
Teach us to dance your merry measure. 


ALL THE FLOWDRS (springing to their feet). 
Yes, yes, we know! the merry breeze 
Came dancing through the swaying trees, 
And laughing, stayed with us for hours — 
Turned dancing-master for the flowers. 
Come! we all know the merry measure ; 
We'll dance away this hour of pleasure. 


(All dance to sweet music until Flora wanes her wand, 
and they gather about her.) 


FLORA. 


Dear little blossoms, Spring will soon be going, 

And Mother Nature calls her darlings home. 
Child-flowers need sleep to help their next year’s 

growing, 

And little ones grow tired too long to roam. 
But come, dears, since you all must go so soon, 
Flora will grant her blossoms some dear boon — 
What shall it be? Come, say — 


arputus (kneeling to Flora). 


O goddess, list to me, I pray! 

We are called home so early, I suppose 

Our eyes may never droop before the Rose; 
Grant us the sight of that fair flower, our queen. 


ALL. 
Yes, Goddess dear, the Rose we’ve never seen. 


wand slowly, soft music, and enter 


Baby Rosebud.) 


(Flora waves her 


FLORA. 


’T is rather too early for roses to wake, 
3ut here’s Baby Rosebud, come out for your sake. 


(She lifis Rosebud on her knee, and the flowers all flock 
about her, paying homage.) 


ALL (sing or recite with music). 


Hail! all hail! our little queen. 
Fairer rosebud ne’er was seen. 

And we none of us suppose 

June can bring another rose 

Half so beautiful as she 

To whom we proudly bend the knee. 


(Kneel and offer her their flowers ; then comes a louder 
“calling” note in the music.) 


FLORA. 


Dear Blossoms, Mother Nature’s call I hear; 
Come, say farewell until another year. 


ALL (rise and sing, or recite with music). 


We are the flowers that come in the Spring, 
When skies are sunny and birdies sing ; 
But Mother Nature can’t spare us long, 

So now we are singing our farewell song. 
For our dear mother just sent us here 

As messengers of the Summer’s cheer ; — 
To tell the snow it was time to go, 

And be happy that mortals love us so. 


March was kind to us flowers this year, 
April scarce shed a happy tear, 

And beautiful May in her glad array 

Is making us sorry to go away. 

Yet we are just little ones, you see, 

And we want to climb on our mother’s knee, 


And tell her of all that we have done, — 
Of our bits of work and our hours of fun, — 
Since first she dressed us at break of day 
And sent us up here to work and play. 

[Very slowly.] 
We are so sleepy, we want to lie 
On her heart, and list to her lullaby. 


[They nod, and fall about Flora’s feet, asleep 


(Music changes to a lullaby. Flora, with Rosebud in her 
arms, stands and waves her wand over them.) 


FLORA, 


Dear little flowers, farewell, farewell! 

Sad are the meadows and hill and dell; 

But you will all come again next year, 

So banish, dear children, [to children in audience] 
each falling tear. 

These little ones will sleep and dream 

Of the happy world their eyes have seen ; 

And June will come with her roses sweet, 

And the dear wild things about our feet, 

And bid us forget that Spring, — dear Spring !— 

Hath vanished, in Nature’s heart, to sing, 

And fashion the flowerets’ next year’s gowns, 

And little jackets and golden crowns, 

Till again she may haunt the fields and streams. 

—Sweet dreams, dear little Spring flowers, sweet 


dreams! 
[ Slow curtain. 


Nore. This little flower dialogue may suitably form 
part of the evening entertainment at spring-time fairs 
or festivals. It can easily be given by the little ones — 
the smaller the children, the better. The music adds 
greatly to the performance, and may be simple or elabo- 
rate. The flower dance need be nothing more than a 
sleepy swaying to and fro, to represent the ‘flowers and 
grass ‘“‘dancing in the breeze,’ or it can be made more 
complicated, if desired. The performance should not 


be hurried. 
COSTUMES. 


Frora. A young woman in a white Grecian gown, 
with garlands and crown of flowers ; she carries a flowery 
wand, on which rests a butterfly. 


Pussy-wittow. A little boy in long, silver gray 
ulster (of Canton flannel), and brown velvet hood. 


Tue Grasses. Three or foursmall boys covered from 
head to foot with fringed green paper to represent grass. 
They wear peaked caps covered with the same. 


ARBUTUS. 
and pale pink. 
arbutus blossom. 


A fair-haired little girl, with gown of white 
She wears a cap made like an inverted 


Vioter, A yery small brunette in violet gown, with 
cap like the flower. 


Cowst.tp. A plump little boy in green, with broad 
collar and belt of yellow scollops, like cowslip petals ; an 
inverted’ cowslip for cap, the stem standing upon top. 
The frog should be impersonated by a larger boy. His 
costume .can be easily made with green cambric and a 
frog mask. 

Housronta. A fair little girl in white and pale blue 
dress, and flower cap. 


Anemone. A slender girl in white, with a touch of 
the palest pink in the long petal-lke points that form her 
skirt. She wears also an anemone cap. 

DanpeEvion. A golden-headed little fellow, with as 
wide a collar, or ruff, of fluffy yellow as he can wear. 
His jacket and trousers should be green. 

CotumpineE. A dark little girl in crimson and yellow, 
flower cap, etc. 

Rosesup. A tiny girl in a mass of pink rose petals. 

Each child should be dressed to resemble as closely as 
possible the flower represented. Wonderfully pretty 
effects can be easily produced with tissue paper, in most 
of the costumes, and the flowers themselves are the best 
models to copy. The children should all wear green 
stockings and slippers, or the stockings may be large 
enough to draw on over the ordinary footwear. Each 
child should carry a bunch of his, or her, special flower 
to present to little Rosebud. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


AurnouGH Easter came at 


the beginning of April and now 
we are near the end of the 
month, still the Editor has so 
many bright memories of the 
day that he must speak about 
them. In Boston, where he was 
on that festival day, there were 


proofs all around that Easter 
exercises had full possession of 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SKATING CONTEST. 
(YounG ConTRIBUTORS.) 


In a small village down in Maine there dwelt a man 
who had obtained a fortune from his employment. Near 
by lived a poor boy to whom Mr. Stevens — for that was 
the wealthy man’s name — was very good. Now Mr. 
Stevens had heard how desirous Frank was for a skating 
contest, so he resolved to have one. He advertised his 
plans around the village, and the prize was to be a fine 
pair of nickel-plated skates. Frank was overjoyed at 
this, so he practised every night that was possible. 

Tn this same village, but at the other end, lived a boy 
named Tom; he and Frank and several others were 
to try. 

Frank wanted the prize very badly; but as his skates 
were four or five years old, he and all the others said, 
“Oh, Frank won’t have any show! his skates will hinder 
him.” 

“But,” said Mary, Frank’s friend, ‘‘he is an elegant 
skater.” 

To go back a step, I will mention that Tom and Frank 
were n’t very good friends; and everybody was on Tom’s 
side, as he was showy and Frank was quiet. 

The day drew near, and Frank had improved but little, 
while Tom skated better at every stroke. 

The morning of the day dawned, and it was a lovely 
one. Frank stayed home and helped his mother while 
Tom practised. 

Two o'clock came, —the time for the race. The boys 
who were to skate were on the river, and the banks were 
crowded. On the pond, in front of all, was Mr. Stevens. 
The boundaries were from Mr. Hurd’s farm to Widow 
Brooks’s estate. 

Two o’clock struck; all was in readiness, and every 
one was quiet. Presently Mr. Stevens’s clear, musical 
voice was heard, and at the word the boys were off. 
How exciting! how everybody strained to see! 

“Oh,” cried Mary, “ Frank’s behind!”” 

“T knew he’d be beaten,” said a voice. 

“Don’t be too sure,” said another. 

Tom sped over the ice rapidly, and now, look! he is 
ahead. 
come, and several voices shout, “Tom! go, Tom, go; 
you'll beat!” 

But as the sentence is finished, Tom, who is ahead but 
is out of breath, falls behind, and Frank, who has taken 
his leisure and kept his breath and strength, spurs up, — 
and, look! he is ahead, and Tom one of the last! Over 
Mr. Stevens’s face comes a smile; he is so glad to think 
Frank is ahead. 

As the skaters come nearer the people can see the 
calm but earnest and resolute face of the leader, Frank. 
They come nearer, and Tom takes a start and is even 
with Frank; but at the last Frank makes one start and 
is across the line before Tom. 

“Three cheers for Frank,’’ cried Mr Stevens, and 
three hearty cheers come from the crowd Their eyes 


are turned toward Tom and Frank, and Frank was 
heard to say, ‘Don’t feel bad, old boy. { would have 
let you beat if I thought you would feel so badly.” 

Nobody knew how good and noble Frank was until 
they heard what he said. 

The skates were handed out. and Frank was the hap- 
piest boy in the world at that time. 

And Mr. Stevens said, ‘‘I congratulate you for your 
success, my boy; and, Tom, vou did bravely.” 

The village was glad for Frank that night, and in the 
poor cottage was happiness which never faded. 

The skates were used; and then when Frank got too 
old to skate they were hung in a prominent place, so as 
to keep the pleasure of the race before him. 

A. Marton Houtmgs. 


Tom still is ahead, and the time for turning has 


the field. What a great change 
passes over the streets at that time! Home windows 
become filled with lilies, hyacinths, and daffodils; the 
stores put forward all kinds of bright things to attract 
the eye of the passer-by; and when Sunday comes, 
the streets are filled with children carrying pot-plants 
or bouquets. Churches are crowded as never at any 
other time, and the faces of people are wreathed with 
smiles. This is the real spring, after all; and it is 
sure to come, whether the weather fits the season 
or not. 

The Editor had for a part of his day’s pleasures 
the opportunity of speaking to a gathering of vari- 
ous Sunday Schools. The scene was a bright and 
joyous one. The younger ones turned out in force, 
and seemed to enter into the occasion with unusual 
heartiness. Nothing is more appropriate to the day 
than the singing of carols. This kind of music makes 
Christmas and Easter Sunday peculiarly marked and 
helpful. The carol is a child’s expression of joy, and 
carries delight to everybody. It seemed to the Edi- 
tor, as to a great many others, most true that Easter 
was widely observed this year. 

Spring is certainly somewhere around, but she 
does not venture to stay, — at least where the Editor 
lives. The furnace fire is still a necessary part of 
comfortable life. Even the bluebird has not had 
courage enough to hold his own. But this very day, 
as the Editor writes, the sun seems to be asserting 
himself, as much as to say, “April, you must let 
spring come in; it is high time that green grass 
and early flowers were making people happy.” On 
one of the inside pages we give our readers a hint 
of the bird-and-blossom treat which is not far off. 
~ Once in a while some boy or girl finds his or her 
Way to our sanctum, and then the Editor is much 
rejoiced. Only recently, one of the Every Orner 
Sunpay young contributors appeared at the Editor’s 
sanctum and gave hima nice call. She also left a 
picture which makes her an every-day visitor, much 
to the Editor’s delight. It would he a fine thing if 
the Editor could have an album filled with the pho- 
tographs of his young friends, scattered all about, 
who seem acquainted with him through Every 
Orner SunDAY. 


BET TERE BOX, 


TEMPLETON, MAss. 

DEAR Eprror,—I am a subseriber to the Every 
Orner Sunpay, and I think it is a very nice paper, and 
is also very interesting. I like it very much. I am 
twelve years old, and live on a farm. I was very much 
surprised to see a letter from a person in Gardner, Mass. ; 
it is very near to where I live. I should like to have 
some of the boys and girls write to me that read this 
paper, and are between eleven and fourteen. I hope this 
will be published. 


Your reader, Epirtn BRAITHwairTer. 


WORCESTER, MAss. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I send you an enigma which I 
should be pleased to have you publish in the Eyrry 
OrneR Sunpay if you think it good enough. 
_ Yours respectfully, MADELEINE G. Nourse. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Drar Eprror, —Enclosed please find two enigmas, 
composed by my cousin and me. Hope they will be good 
enough for publication. We read your paper with great 
interest and work out a good many puzzles. 
Yours respectfully, Lourst H. WALTER. 


; STREATOR, ILL. 
Drak Eprror, — Enclosed with this letter is a story 
I send you for the Every Orner Sunpay. I enj 
reading vour paper very much. | have much fun solving 
the enigmas. 


Yours respectfully, Kati C. WHITE. 


ATHOL, MAss. 
Dear Eptror,—I belong to the Second Unitarian 
Sunday School here, and enjoy your paper very much. 
Rey. Carl G. Horst is our pastor. I will send you one 
of my enigmas, which I hope will be correct. 
Yours truly, Frossis L. UpHam. 


MISSING-WORD PUZZLE. 


Tue blank spaces are to be filled by one word of five 
letters, the letters being transposed to suit each case. 


Great —— will be performed 
Upon the —— day; 

Then there will be a —— 

Or so the people say. 


Oh, may the decree 
A pleasant day to send, 
That so the celebration 
With great éclat may end. 


ANAGRAM, 
Or eb ttllei ni iltetl gshint si ot eb tiellt ni ryeev ignht. 
: CHANNIE V. PARKER. 


E. P. P. 


ENIGMA XXXIV. 
_I am composed of twenty-three letters. 
My 11, 16, 5, 7, 21, 3, 9, 19, is a recreation. ' 
My 2, 22, 14, is part of a fish. 
My 17, 3, 9, 14, 19, 16, 23, is a liquid. 
My 23, 3, 5, 8, is a grain. 
My 7, 11, 6, 15, 20, is a wild beast. 
My 10, 14, 1, 20, 11, is to cancel a debt. 
My 12, 10, 3, 19, 19, 14, 23, is made by a gunsmith. 
My 13, 3, 17, 8, is the home of some insects. 
My 10, 3, 22, 4, 8, 19, 23, 22, is a Brazilian river. 
My whole is a noted explorer. 
: FREDERICK JOHNSON, 


ENIGMA XXXY. 


I Am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 5, 6, 2, 4, is opposite of cold. 
My 3, 1, 4, is worn on the hand. 
My 5, 2, 4, is worn on the head. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is a kind of food. 
My 13, 12, 6, is an enemy. 

My 8, 9, 10, 11, is to peruse. 

My 16, 15, 14, 17, is used for cutting iron. 
My 12, 18, 4, is frequently. 

My 11, 9, 10, 8, is precious. 

My 14, 15, 16, 4, is to raise. 

My 13, 12, 12, 11, is nourishment. 
My whole is a saying of Christ. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 16. 
Anagram. Let not your heart be troubled. 
Enigma XXX. He shall give His angels charge over 
thee. 
Enigma XXXI. Swiss Family Robinson. 
Beheaded Words. 1. Wash, ash; 2. Chew, hew; 3. 
Sport, port; 4. Snow, now; 5. Stone, tone, one. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
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POPULAR SONG PUZZLE. 

1. The Man that broke the Bank at Monte Carlo; 2. 
Sweet Marie; 3. On the Bowery; 4. Two Little Girls in 
Blue; 5. Learning McFadden to Waltz; 6. Annie Roonie; 
7. McGinty; 8. Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ny ; 9. Daddy would n’t 
buy me a Bow-wow; 10. I won’t play in your Back Yard; 
11: Washington Post March; 12. Yale March; 13. The 
Sidewalks of New York. 
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